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Looking Ahead with 
Latin America 


by Henry B. Sargent, President 


American & Foreign Power Company Inc. 


The economic growth of Latin Amer- 
ica in recent years has been truly 
remarkable. The area’s natural re- 
sources are among the most abundant 
in the world. Forward-looking plans 
for industrial development promise 
even more growth in the future. Many 
groups, both public and private, are 
working to strengthen the traditional 
partnership between the Americas— 









a partnership based on mutual need, 
mutual advantage and mutual respect. 
As Latin America grows, demand for 
electric light and power grows. In 
supplying this need—now and for the 
future—in the areas they serve, the 
companies of the American & Foreign 
Power System join with many other 
companies in looking ahead with 
Latin America. 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 
100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Associated electric companies in the following countries: 


ARGENTINA—Empresas Eléctricas Argentinas 


BRAZIL—Emprésas Elétricas Group of Companies + 


Electricidad « COLOMBIA—Cia. Colombiana de Electricidad » COSTA RICA—Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz » CUBA—Cia Cubana de 
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Group of Companies « PANAMA—Cia. Panamefia de Fuerza y Luz » VENEZUELA—Cia. Anénima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela 
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Two Ways of Opposing Communism 


There is concern in the United States over the inroads 
of communism in Latin America. Red spearheads are prob- 
ing soft spots along two fronts in many Latin countries: 
economic and political (see elsewhere in this issue and 
May 1959). There is cause for concern, and it is necessary 
to oppose communism in the other Americas. But in doing 
so, we must consider the different outlook on communism 
in the United States and in Latin America. 

We in the United States look on the world struggle as 
one of ideologies—-communism versus democracy, tyranny 
versus freedom. For us, the struggle is very real and clearly 
defined—life or death. We are aware of communism’s 
aims and its methods. We sometimes fail to comprehend 
that our fears and our awareness—that our struggles—are 
not universally shared throughout the Americas. 

All Latin Americans do not look on the East-West 
struggle as their struggle. They are occupied with their own 
struggles—against poverty, disease, illiteracy and local 
tyranny—and these are enough for the time being. They 
are often little concerned with ideologies, but always highly 
concerned with practical results. 

Latin Americans tend to sympathize with our side of 
the struggle—but we have not always made it easy for 
them. For example, many Latins resent our handling of the 
Guatemala situation. We have so often armed and aided 
Latin dictators on the excuse of the communist bogy—dic- 
tators who then used the same arms against their people 
to perpetuate themselves in power. 

Latin Americans often feel “used” by the United States 
in its struggle against communism (i.e. Dulles’ Caracas 
resolution condemning international communism), while 
the United States in its turn blithely ignores their prob- 
lems. 

Such economic help as this country has given the other 
Americas has been bluntly tagged “for the prevention of 
communism.” Latins are sometimes bitterly ungrateful for 
aid given for these selfish motives—and we wonder why 
they are ungrateful. 

We pose the question: Has our anti-communist policy 
in Latin America been successful? And we must concede 
the answer is— No. Communism constitutes a greater 
threat today than it did in 1954—both politically and 
economically. Our (sometimes hysterically) negative policy 
toward communism has actually harmed our cause in this 
vital area. 

To oppose communism without at the same time en- 
couraging democracy and social justice is a short-sighted 
and dangerous policy. It is our belief that the United 
States’ struggle against communist advances in Latin 
America can best be served by a positive approach, instead 
of negative—by a positive approach to political freedom, 
to economic development, and to raised standards of 
living. When democracy—our kind of democracy—proves 
itself in these terms, then will the Latin peoples of their 
own free will contain communism within their various 
countries far more effectively than they ever will under 
coercion—no matter what form it takes. 
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CUBA... 

Reports from Cuba seem to indicate 
that the most recent unbelievable 
-move of the Castro regime might have 
been made for a very human, and 
non-political, reason. The naming of 
Major Ernesto “Che” Guevara to the 
post of President of the Cuban Na- 
tional Bank caused many a startled 
look in financial circles around the 
hemisphere. First words out of many 
mouths were: “The Reds ride again”. 
However, it now seems that another 
reason may have been at the root of 
the appointment. “Che” Guevara is 
one of the chief heroes of the revolu- 
tion, as is Raul Castro. Yet up to now, 
Raul has had a much fancier title than 
Che, being Minister of Defense. It is 
thought that Guevara pressed Fidel 
for a title of his own, and the bank 
presidency happened to be handiest. 
“Next theyll be promoting each other 
to General’, said one Cuban business- 
man. However. political implications 
are not to be denied. Cuban com- 
munists undoubtedly feel very smug 
with Guevara sitting on top of the 
national treasury. 

The Cuban labor situation is also 
getting a lot of attention these days. 
Communist elements have been driv- 
ing hard to obtain official recognition 
as a part of the Cuban labor move- 
ment. Most recently they proposed 
that the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers grant them representation on 
the organization’s Executive Commit- 
tee. Fidel Castro supported this move, 
and was considerably angered when 
it was turned down. However, all was 
not lost. The Reds then took advan- 
tage of Cuban nationalistic spirit and 
complete unity among their own forces 
to bring to a vote the proposition that 
the confederation withdraw from the 
anti-communist Inter-American’ Re- 
gional Organization of Workers. It 
passed, midst much cheering from the 
floor. 

GUATEMALA... 

Just before the recently held legis- 
lative elections in this country, it was 
reported by many authoritative sources 
that President Miguel Ydigoras Fuen- 
tes might find himself in real political 
trouble as a result of his most recent 
moves to divide his opposition. Presi- 
dent Ydigoras has been encouraging 
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the formation of small splinter parties 
among the leftist opposition forces, 
in the hope that no one of them would 
be able to muster enough votes to de- 
feat his own party’s candidates. Ex- 
perts felt that the opposition might 
unite, and present a real threat to the 
President’s plan for a united legisla- 
ture. However, as things turned out, 
it looks as if President Ydigoras is a 
better Guatemalan political expert 
than his critics. His National Demo- 
cratic Revindication Party wound up 
with a clear-cut victory at the polls, 
and dominates the opposition through- 
out the legislature. 

MEXICO... 

President Lopez Mateos, on his re- 
cent visit to the United States, had a 
lot to say about Intra-Hemisphere 
cooperation. He told U. S. newsmen 
that the United States was still Latin 
America’s biggest problem. Just as 
Latin nationalism occasionally irks the 
United States, said the President, so 
do U. S. policies sometimes cause 
much head shaking south of the bor- 
der. Latins haven't yet figured out 
what makes North Americans act the 
way they do. However, the President 
also had some good news for U. S. 
newsmen. Asked if he thought the 
United States pays enough attention 
to Latin America. Lopez Mateos said: 
“I think the U. S. pays plenty of its 
best attention to Latin America”. 
PANAMA... 

Recent riots in Panama _ have 
brought to a head the decades old 
question of “who owns the Canal 
Zone?”. This problem has long been 
a thorn in the side of both the U. S. 
and Panama. The 1903 treaty which 
established the Canal Zone stated that 
the United States was granted in per- 
petuity all rights as if it were sov- 
ereign. For a long time this has been 
taken to mean that the U. S. “towns” 
the Panama Canal. Not so, say Pana- 
manian leaders and international law- 
vers. The U. S. may have jurisdic- 
tional rights in the territory, but titular 
rights are vested in the Republic of 
Panama, and always have been. The 
U. S. Department of Defense, admin- 
istrators of the Canal (through the 
U. S. Army), much put out over this 
idea, protested to President Eisen- 
hower. At the same time, the State 
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Department came up with arguments 
for the Panamanian side. This month 
the President made his decision. As a 
matter of policy, the Panama Canal 
Zone is henceforth to be considered 
the titular property of Panama. The 
Panamanian flag, said the President, 
hus the right to fly over the Canal 
alongside the Stars and Stripes. 
VENEZUELA... 

Nelson Rockefeller has indirectly 
solved one of this country’s most vex- 
ing agricultural problems. Ever since 
the Venezuelan government started its 
program for commercial rice develop- 
ment in 1950, the so-called Texuas 
rice bird, voracious canary sized 
enemy of the rice farmers, has been 
invading the country in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. Present flocks, it is re- 
ported, are able to eat virtually an 
entire rice farm’s crop in a week. 
Until this year, all farmers were able 
to do to discourage the birds was 
scare them off with noisemakers, such 
as firecrackers and skyrockets. 

This year, however, agricultural 
experts hired by Rockefeller to tend 
his Palo Gordo farm, eighty miles 
west of Caracas, decided to try to 
outsmart the birds. They planted the 
rice two months early. When the birds 
showed up the crop had already been 
harvested, Other Venezuelan farmers 
have followed the Rockefeller exam- 
ple. resulting in a vastly improved out- 
look for the Venezuelan rice indus- 
try. The problem now seems to be 
how to keep the crop one step ahead 
of the birds. 

PERU... 

A man: who has been dedicated 
since youth to a life of aid to Amer- 
ican indians, Doctor Theodor Binder. 
is Opening a hospital reminiscent of 
the African establishment of Doctor 
Albert Schweitzer. Doctor Binder’s 
hospital, however, is in the infinitely 
wilder jungles of Northern Peru. The 
center will be mamed after Dr. 
Schweitzer, and will be able to take 
24 bed patients. It will be located be- 
side a small lake some six miles from 
the village of Pucallpa, near the head- 
waters of the Amazon River. The 
climate is hot and sticky, and the air 
is constantly full of a fine dust that 
invades even tightly shut medicine 
cabinets. Doctor Binder says that there 
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will be no lack of work for him in 
the area. Tuberculosis, malaria, lep- 
rosy, fungus diseases, malnutrition ill- 
nesses and others face him and _ his 
wife, Carmen, in their jungle hospital. 
URUGUAY... 

For years Switzerland has been 
touted as the safest place in the world 
to hide a fortune. Swiss banks are 
noted for their reticence. A depositor 
can call himself John Jones, and as 
far as the bank is concerned, that is 
his name. Nobody, no matter what 
their reason, will ever find out other- 
wise. This is considered to be of great 
help in salting away tax free dollars. 
It now appears, however, that Uru- 
guay has gone Switzerland one better. 
Banks in Montevideo: now offer the 
depositor the prerogative of calling 
himself “XZ-325” if he chooses, with 
no name at all connected with the 
account. This can be even better than 
John Jones. Uruguayan banks offer- 
ing this service also pay six percent 
Or more interest per year, collectable 
quarterly. The crowning touch: you 
needn’t even go to the bank to do 
business. Just send a letter to the Vice- 
President in charge of Savings Ac- 
counts, and he'll open .your account 
for you. Only don’t sign “XZ-325” to 
the letter. We’re planning on using 
that number ourselves. 
PARAGUAY... 

The recent abortive invasion of this 
country by an army of exiles has 
ended in predictable failure. The move 
started in the Argentine province of 
Misiones, on Paraguay’s eastern bor- 
der, where some 25,000 former citi- 
zens now live in exile. They started 
a march on Encarnacion, Paraguay’s 
second largest city and key port on 
the Parana River. The idea was to 
capture the city. When this didn’t 
work, they called on President Stroess- 
ner to declare Encarnacion an “open 
city”. Stroessner replied by flying to 
the battlefront and taking personal 
command of his excellent army. With- 
in a few hours the rebel invasion force 
was put to route. However, it is re- 
ported that the war isn’t yet won. In 
the Argentine city of Posadas, just 
across the river from Encarnacion, 
small groups of revolutionaries are 
gathering for a new attempt to dis- 
lodge Stroessner from one of the most 


secure of Latin Presidencies. 
BRAZIL... 

Knowledgeable sources in this coun- 
try say that President Eisenhower’s 
proposed spring trip here may well be 
just in the nick of time. Brazil, de- 
termined to lead Latin America to a 
position of hemispheric independence 
from U. S. influence and policy, is 
making several moves which will 
probably do nothing but arouse intra- 
hemispheric ire. The Kubitschek dele- 
gation to the United Nations recently 
stated that the United States has of- 
fered too little financial aid to his 
country. The fact is that the U. S. 
Export-Import Bank alone has taken 
part in 257 Brazilian projects, and 
advanced $1,300,000,000 in credits. 
This amount represents a whopping 
15% of total U. S. aid to the rest of 
the world. Brazil’s second move was 
expected, but a shock nevertheless. It 
came in the form of a Radio Moscow 
broadcast which confirmed the fact 
that a trade pact has been signed be- 
tween the two nations. The Brazilian 
Coffee Institute immediately an- 
nounced plans to send propaganda to 
Moscow encouraging Russians to 
drink more coffee, since it is expected 
that the little brown beans will form 
the major part of Brazil’s exports to 
Russia. 

Beans also figured in a well exe- 
cuted communist move to further dis- 
credit the U. S. in Brazil. A U. S. 
shipment of some nine million pounds 
of red beans, sent to Brazil to aug- 
ment this year’s small crop, was 
sabotaged. The first bag to be un- 
loaded at the docks “accidentally” 
spilled open, revealing a horde of 
vermin crawling around among the 
beans. Several others, inspected by 
leftist dockworkers, proved to be simi- 
larly infested. However, official agri- 
cultural inspectors had less “luck”. 
They carefully opened sample bags 
throughout the rest of the shipload, 
and failed to find any more bugs. 
Further inspection proved that the 
vermin were Brazilian in origin. This 
fact, however, made little impression 
on Brazilians. Apparently influenced 
by communist cries of “Rotten Gringo 
Beans”, most Brazilian merchants 
have refused to accept the beans. 
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Paul Bartlett, scholar, artist and 
writer, crossed his long legs one over 
the other and leaned back in his chair. 
His eyes sharpened and took on a 
youthful eagerness that belied his 
greying hair. In modulated voice—yet 
tense with excitement—he began to 
talk of a fascinating subject. Paul 
Bartlett’s story was of the once great 
haciendas of Mexico--the wealthy, 
powerful, and sometimes brutal hacen- 
dados who owned the vast lands and 
ruled them with feudal authority. 

“It seems so strange to me that this 
page from one of the truly fabulous 
periods of Mexico’s history is being 
permitted to fade away with no rec- 
ords or documents of what these 
haciendas once were and what they 
represented.” 

There was no need to ask if he, 
Paul Bartlett, planned to do some- 
thing about compiling those records. 
Compiling a history of the haciendas 
is his pursuit in life, and nothing seems 
to have been able to thwart or deter 
him from fulfillment of that ambition. 
Paul Bartlett has not shown any 
hesitancy about doing anything that 
will enable him to complete his re- 
search into these haciendas. 


As a result of his research into the 
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old haciendas, author Bartlett has two 
books coming off the presses in 1960: 
a full-length novel, “When the Owl 
Cries,” soon to be released by a New 
York publishing house; and “Hacien- 
da,” a novelette published by a West- 
ern firm. Both of these are works of 
fiction — not the true documentary 
that Paul is determined to do. In his 
dogged persistence to record the 
haciendas of Mexico, Paul gives the 
impression of a modern-day John 
Audubon—but instead of making end- 
less sketches and notes about birds, 
Paul’s subject is the haciendas. 

Where did Paul come by this driv- 
ing ambition? It could be mere coin- 
cidence—or it could be because, in 
the very year that Paul Bartlett was 
born in a small town in Missouri, the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, events 
were taking shape in far-off Mexico 
that were destined to play an import- 
ant role in determining his whole pat- 
tern of life. 

It was in 1909, at the virtual 
moment of Paul’s birth, that the Mexi- 
can leader Francisco I. Madero, 
equally the idealistic dreamer scholar 
that Paul now is, was making the 
decision that ultimately wrecked the 
rule of the hacendados and destroyed 
the hacienda empire. 

Madero made his move because of 
his great love for the land that is 
Mexico. He knew of the real beauty 
of the hacienda and the true role an 
hacendado could play in the develop- 
ment of the country. His father be- 
fore him, and his grandfather before 
that, had been owners of tremendous 
tracts of land. However, despite this 
inbred aristocracy, Fransisco Madero 
was not unaware of the basic wicked- 
ness and tyranny of the system. In 
all of Mexico, less than 800 
hacendados owned four-fifths of all 
the land, and some 9,000,000 peons 
owned less than three percent. Biog- 
raphers say Madero once wrote these 
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Voorish black wall... ruin of main chapel at Hacienda de Holaetun 
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“La Plataforma”... private rail car used to get around hacienda 
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lines: 

“I come from the virgin land, and 
in its womb I received my first educa- 
tion: I know, therefore, the innate 
need of those who suffer (there) 
remote from education and justice.” 

Paul, who, like Madero, saw peace- 
ful tranquility and loveliness in the 
haciendas despite the brutal system 
they fostered, spoke of a visit to the 
once magnificent Santa Catarina 
hacienda in the state of Jalisco when 
he wrote these lines: 

“I used to loaf by Santa Catarina’s 
leaf-shaped mill pool and gaze across 
a lagoon that sometimes mirrored a 
great volcano peak. Santa Catarina 
was a mere shell, taken by revolutions 
in 1910 or 1912. The residence had 
been burned . . . there was only the 
rat-gnawed mill, decorated with fleurs- 
de-lis. Jacaranda blossoms, as_ they 
fell into the pool, hinted of women 
with fringed white parasols, charros 
with silver ornamented saddles, kids 
flying Chinese kites, victorias pulled 
by six horses.” 

As Paul spoke, there was truly some- 
thing of Francisco Madero about him 
in his deep love for the good side of 
the haciendas. Had time been reversed 
it well could have been Madero who 
would now be following the path of 
Paul, rather than having been the man 
who unleashed the torrent that en- 
gulfed all of Mexico in the flame of 
revolution, and brought about the de- 
struction of his beloved haciendas. 

What did the haciendas represent 
to Madero, and now to Paul? They 
were the symbols of power, strength 
tyranny, brutality, love and of hate. 
[hey were the symbols of an empire. 
the empire of the haciendas, and the 
hacendados were the great lords who 
in turn paid homage to but one man 
above them—the truly fantastic figure 
of Porfirio Diaz, who ruled all of 
Mexico for nearly 35 years. 

This year all Mexico will celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the start of 
the revolution which ultimately swept 
Diaz from power, and with him all of 
the bondage, tyranny and sheer brutal- 
ity his regime represented. From 
Sonora and Chihauhua in the north 
to Yuacatan and Quintana Roo in 
the south Mexico will echo with the 
old cry: “Viva la revolucion.” 

Madero, when he made his decision 
to oppose Diaz, was right in his belief 
that Mexico must be rid of the Diaz 
dictatorship. It was not an easy de- 
cision. On the one side was Porfirio 
Diaz, who came to power through 
blood, who remained in power through 
blood, and who did not hesitate to 
scourge the land, or to maim and kill 
in order that he and his system of 
pure feudalism could survive. Opposed 
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to him was the quiet mannered hacendado, if freed of Diaz’ evil, 


scholar, Madero, who believed in the 
power of the written word, of ideals, 
of democracy, of equal rights, of jus- 
tice and abolition of peonage and 
servitude. 

Little did Madero realize that in 
unleashing these forces against Diaz, 
a veritable flood of hate and ven- 
geance would result. Madero had 


thought that the hacienda and the. 


Paul Bartlett 
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could play a role in developing, not 
exploiting, his beloved Mexico. There 
was something idealistically naive 
about this attitude of Madero and 
there is something of the same feeling 
when Paul Bartlett says: 

“To my amazement I found that 
few documents existed, and in the 
rush of history no one had paused 
long enough to truly study these 
haciendas, nor the hacendados and 
the tremendous role they played in 
Mexico for some 400 years—a role 
which did not finally end until the 
fires of the revolution of 1910 car- 
ried its message of death, destruction 
and blood from one end of the nation 
to the other.” 

Madero’s failure to recognize the 
extent of the hate for the hacienda 
system and the hacendado is what 
makes Paul’s work so difficult. Those 
haciendas which were not destroyed 
have been permitted to rot and de- 
cay. Since 1941 Paul has been forced 
to reconstruct their story himself, 
piece by laborious piece. From the 
great libraries in Madrid, Washing- 
ton, and Mexico City, he sought re- 
search material, only to no avail. 
Therefore he has had to find time 
to visit some 300 haciendas in twelve 
Mexican states, ranging from the 
United States border to the border of 


Guatemala. He has gone by foot, 
boat, train, cable car, truck, bike, 
horse, motor-cycle and automobile. 
Many are unreachable in the rainy 
seasons, so most of his trips have 
been restricted to the dry months. 
And he has gone despite warnings 
from officials that many of the natives 
are still fighting the wars of 1910, 
and consider all strangers enemies. 

Despite these problems of travel, 
Paul has managed to gather material 
in a dozen journals, from which he 
has drawn the following word-picture 
about these haciendas which flour- 
ished before the revolution of 1910: 

“The first haciendas were created 
by Spanish decree around 1540. 
Owned by families of great wealth, 
they soon combined the culture of 
Europe with that of new Spain. They 
were Rembrandt, Murrilo, Vermeer 
homes, with hand-bound libraries, 
costly rugs and objects d’art from 
every country, as well as the pre- 
Columbian civilizations. 

“An hacienda was a tract of per- 
haps one to ten million acres, includ- 
ing entire counties, villages, lakes, 
rivers, mountains, jungles and miles of 
arable land. Usually the hacienda res- 
idences were mansions of twenty or 
twenty-five rooms. In gothic, churri- 
gueresque, classic, baroque, plater- 
esque or colonial style, they were a 
maze of arches, tiled verandas, grilled 
balconies, stone stairways, frescoed 
rooms, cobbled patios and walled gar- 
dens. There was always a chapel and 
often there was both chapel and 
church, The chapel might be diminu- 
tive and simple, with a box organ 
tucked in its loft, a Latin motto let- 
tered on a wall and a wooden cross 
beside a white stucco altar. The 
church might be huge, with a tall 
spire, sculptured figures in the fore- 
court, marble floors, gold leafed altar 
and statue-crowded raredo. The haci- 
enda virgin was sometimes a primitive 
cedar image, but often enough was 
an exquisite carving with a jeweled 
crown and an extensive wardrobe in 
silks and satins, sewn with pearls, 
rubies, diamonds and emeralds. 

“Since most haciendas were remote 
places, the main house, servants’ quar- 
ters and storage buildings were some- 
times enclosed in thick turreted walls 
and guarded by a heavy gate. At the 
gate there might be a gunroom or 
racks of muskets, rifles and rounds 
of ammunition. Though many were 
grim compounds, far more estates 
resembled chateaux or Mediterranean 
villas and were unwalled, set in a 
grove of trees. Behind the main house 
and chapel were the corrals, storage 
buildings and silo. A pool spilled water 
into a grain mill, Nearby was a jail 
with wooden or steel bars over its 
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deep single window. The tienda de 
raya, or general store, was also near- 
by. There, the peon was forced to 
buy his necessities: cloth, thread, 
needles, machetes, knives, phosphorus 
matches, gun powder and shot. 

“The hacendado was a lavish enter- 
tainer who liked his entertaining 
spiked with royal flavor. In many in- 
stances he was of regal lineage, either 
Spanish, Austrian, Italian, French or 
German. He welcomed guests and 
wanted them to remember his hospi- 
tality. He wanted to show off his 
Parisian, Viennese or  Berlin-built 
phaetons and victorias, his horse sta- 
bles of mustangs, Arabians, Morgans 
and Cleveland Bays. He loved ban- 
quets and offered the finest wines and 
liquors; wild game like venison, tur- 
key, pheasant; fruit in season such as 
chirimoya, papaya and mango, If he 
lived near the sea, he had every kind 
of seafood. Frequently a gourmet, he 
went in for native dishes along with 
his courses a la chateau-briand. He 
entertained in candlelight, and _ his 
mansion might have had a music room 
and a game room. Gambling was 
his forte; he played for high stakes 
and occasionally lost his wealth out of 
pride or greed for more land. A round 
of almendrados or aguadiente and he 
was ready for a display of fireworks, 
castillos or cuetas, a bullfight, rodeo, 
steeplechase or fiesta dancing. His was 
basically an outdoor life, so he was 
handy with his rifle and six-shooter 
and often took favored guests on 
deer, tiger, alligator and bird hunts. 

“Depending on its size, an hacienda 
had a few hundred or a few thousand 
workers. Men, women and children 
labored from before dawn to after 
dark at seemingly endless jobs. The 
hacendado was boss in every sense, 
paying his workers nine to thirty-five 
cents a day. He wanted to keep his 
peons in perpetual debt servitude and, 
if anyone fled, his life was worthless 
if captured by the rurale police. 
Schooling was intentionally neglected, 
and tutors and governesses were cer- 
tainly not for the peon. Medical care 
was next to non-existant. The chapel 
more often than not had no regularly 
officiating priest. Mauling, imprison- 
ment and trial by pistol were com- 
mon,‘ countenanced by the owner or 
his administrator. Many owners, dur- 
ing the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury, became absentee landlords, liv- 
ing abroad. This type of hacendado 
looked upon his estate as a farm, and 
used the residence as a poorly kept 
temporary home. 

“After the fall of Diaz, the rebel- 
lions that swept the land cracked 
down on the despotic ways of the 
hacendado. Haciendas were sacked 
and burned. Great art was destroyed. 


Year after year, the revolutionists in- 
creased in power and the baronial 
hacienda system became undermined. 
The feudalistic pattern collapsed. The 
peon was free. 

“Existing hacienda buildings are 
now in poor condition through almost 
all of Mexico. The majority of them 
have been abandoned since 1910. 
Storm and earthquake have toppled 
spires and demolished roofs and walls; 
the workers utilize the homes to sup- 
ply building material for their own 
humble huts. In some places, peons 
live in the main house among the 
rubble while pigs wander through the 
roofless, windowless, doorless rooms. 
Instead of a pistoled boss they have 
a modern school, staffed by govern- 
ment teachers. The land is ejidal 
property, under communal administra- 
tion. 

“In the state of Yucatan, the 
hacienda has not been totally ex- 
propriated. Sixty percent of the land’s 
profit goes to the government, forty 
to the owner, but he has been allowed 
to retain only a relatively small land 
area. These are the  henequen 
haciendas. The workers are not slaves, 
even though wages are low. More im- 
portant still—the worker is free, not 
subject to debt servitude. Despite 
these changes, hacienda families still 
visit their old Yucatecan estates, even 


though most of the former glory has 
disappeared. 


“Haciendas may be found on the 
Sonora desert, surrounded by miles 
of bush and cacti; some lie in the 
misty canyons of Nayarit, others stand 
in the cool pine country of volcanic 
mountains. Ponderous masenry aque- 
ducts span broad valleys, forming 
Chirico or Dali-esque scenes. Walls, 
made of heaped field stones, mark 
rambling open-country boundaries as 
far as the eye can see. A few hacienda 
are lost in the hearts of cities that 
have grown up around them. They 
say there are buried treasures at some 
of the great places to be found in 
long-forgotten subterranean rooms. 
Almost always there are reputed to 
be ghosts. In the burial grounds the 
tombstones are said to whisper a long, 
long story, with many nationalities 
represented among twisted markers 
and chipped dates.” 


Paul Bartlett is fully aware that 
many of the stories of those tomb- 
stones and twisted markers may never 
be told. However, his unrelenting aim 
is to extract as mich as man can 
find out from the ghostly relics of the 
past—a past that is at one and the 
same time both the golden era and 
the blackest mark in the history of a 
great and proud nation. 
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Higher up the hill, streets are eroded, houses more earthen 


One of the most charming cities 
of northern Mexico is old Saltillo. 
Where the northern cross-continental 
road between Monterrey and Torreon 
crosses the new north-south highway 
from Piedras Negras to Mexico City, 
there against the sun-baked hills and 
lapping over onto the floor of a moun- 
tain-ringed desert valley snuggles the 
capital city of Coahuila State. 

In the old days before fast cars and 
paved roads, Saltillo was one of the 
few Mexican cities that Yankee tour- 
ists—and especially Texans—could 
visit without too much difficulty. A 
day or two of hard driving lay be- 
tween it and the Texas border, but 
if one wanted to really get “down in- 
to Mexico”, Saltillo, along with Mon- 
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Several months ago Latin American 
Report published Conquest by Trade, 
an article concerning the communist 
economic threat to Latin America 
Reader requests following its appear- 
ance, all asking for a continuing study 
of communism in Latin America, have 
resulted in this article, an analysis of 
traditional communist methods being 
used in Latin America today.—Ed. 

Despite the Kremlin led overtures 
of peace which recently have been 


gent drifting toward our shores, it re- 


mains apparent that communist sub- 
version in Latin America is proceed- 
ing unabated. True, the Soviet . led 
internal attack on Latin America is 
sometimes not easy to discern, for the 
communists have a number of targets 
to strike at, and appear in a variety 
of disguises. They occasionally seem 
to have the uncanny ability to be in 
several places at once, to appear and 
vanish as if at will, and to change 
their appearance almost instantane- 
ously. 

Nevertheless, communists in Latin 
America are as rigid in their operating 
procedures and goals as any _ hide- 
bound Wall Street financier. Actually, 
they have only one goal: to vanquish 
democracy by any means available. 
They have some half dozen pathways 
to this goal. Quickly enumerated, these 
are: political parties, local communist 
cells, churches, labor, the army, and 
very importantly in Latin America, 
latent nationalistic antagonism towards 
the United States. 

POLITICS. The leaders of the ma- 
jority of Latin nations are by no 
means overly receptive to communist 
overtures. For one thing, many of 
them are outspoken anti-communists. 
Secondly, communist influence is gen- 
erally opposed because its admission 
would strike at the position of con- 
servative groups which have tradition- 
ally governed many Latin American 
nations. However, numerous instances 
can be cited of short-term cooperation 
between communists and _ conserva- 
tives and/or nationalists, with mod- 
erate to left-of-center parties as the 
objects of attack. A typical example 
was the communist support of Ad- 
miral Wolfgang Larrazabal ‘ against 
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moderate leftist Romulo Betancourt in 
1959’s Venezuelan elections, 

It is also astonishingly true that 
many Latin American would-be re- 
formers have tended to view local 
communist parties as fellow-reform- 
ers, or, alternatively, as small power- 
hungry groups whose services can be 
employed temporarily and discarded 
when the link becomes awkward. But 
you do not simply discard commun- 
ism. 

Communists, playing first one side 
of the street and then the other, play 
a highly significant role in the forma- 
tion of so-called “popular” or “united 
front” movements, and often wind up 
using the very people who thought 
that the communists were their dupes. 
Communism rides on the coat-tails of 
men who themselves may be anti- 
communists. 

Fidel Castro, the Cuban revolution- 
ary, may well have fallen into this 
trap. It is known that his 26th of July 
party harbors Cuban communists; 
Castro himself does not seem to be 
of any nameable political persuasion. 
He is very pro-Cuban, so he might be 
termed a nationalist. On the other 
hand he is extraordinarily determined 
to improve the lot of the Cuban 
peasant through governmental poli- 
cies, so he might also be termed a 
socialist. Whatever the case, Castro 
seems to have allowed himself to be- 
come allied with communists in the 
hope that their men and guns would 
help him overthrow Batista. It is not 
probable that he ever expected to 
allow them a great voice in Cuban 
policy for the simple reason that 


domination by international commun- 
ism would run directly counter-cur- 
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rent to his goal of total independence 
for his country. Castro has rejected 
U. S. offers which he feels might en- 
danger Cuba’s independence, and in 
all likelihood he feels the same way 
about communist bloc overtures to 
the same effect. 

However, now that Castro has al- 
lied himself with communists, he is 
probably stuck with them whether he 
wants to be or not. Having ridden to 
popularity alongside the bearded lib- 
erator, it is questionable whether 
they can be dislodged from their 
currently influential position without 
leading Cuba into another era of dic- 
tatorial government or suffering a 
counter-revolution. Cuba might well 
serve as a case history of communist 
infiltration into a government which 
began as a more or less highly re- 
garded liberationist movement. 

RED STRENGTH. Estimates of ac- 
tual communist party strength in 
Latin America vary considerably, by 
virtue of the fact that it is proscribed 
nearly everywhere. The United States 
Senate subcommittee on communist 
infiltration of the hemisphere  es- 
timates that there are some 219,000 
communist party members in Latin 
America right now (the Russians 
claim there are 360,000). However, 
despite the party’s minute member- 
ship in many nations, it represents a 
dangerous nucleus wherever it exists. 
For one thing, communists in Latin 
America are well organized. Their 
supply and communication routes to 
the Soviet Union are long established, 
and they have determined a course of 
action designed to make the most 
gains in the face of stiff United States 
power and influence. 
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It is also important to note that in- 
ternational communism operates out- 
side the local party level as well as 
within it. In democratic Mexico, for 
example, there are actually two com- 
munist organizations. The first is the 
legal Mexican communist party, doing 
its utmost to accomplish both local 
and Soviet goals. The second organ- 
ization is covert, led from the Soviet 
Embassy by “‘assistant secretaries” who 
are well trained in disruptive political 
action techniques, In March of: last 
year (1959), two such Soviet diplo- 
mats were caught in the act of foment- 
ing a Mexican rail strike and ordered 
to leave the country by the Lopez 
Mateos government. 

Undercover Soviet political activities 
are usually kept secret from local party 
members, excepting only a very few 
key individuals who serve the Russians 
as informants on local communist af- 
fairs and are usually advised of Soviet 
moves in their country as a matter 
of co-ordination policy. The direct- 
from-Moscow agents are usually ex- 
tremely efficient intelligence personnel, 
and their presence may be taken for 
granted in any Latin nation where 
there is communist activity. For this 
reason it is self-deceptive to assume 
that a small communist party mem- 
bership in any nation automatically 
means there is no internal communist 
threat to its security. 


THE CHURCH. For many years, 
we have been exposed to the argument 
that Latin America could not possibly 
be converted to communism because 
of the high percentage of Catholics in 
the area. It is true that Catholics can- 
not be communists; it is also true that 
Roman Catholicism can claim some 
measure of control over at least 95 
per cent of all Latin Americans. Un- 
fortunately, many do not take their 
obligations to obey the Church seri- 
ously. Anticlericalism has been strong 
in Latin America for several centuries. 
The close affiliation of some Church 
leaders with past authoritarian rulers 
has rendered the Church itself suspect 
to Latins desirous of social equality, 
and communists spare no efforts to 
keep the suspicion alive and growing 
in Latin minds. 


This is not to say that the Catholic 
Church is standing still and taking it. 
In September of 1958 a special Papal 
meeting of the Latin American Epis- 
copate was held in Rome, where the 
Holy See decided to send a more or 
less undercover team of Vatican relig- 
ious-political specialists to Latin Amer- 
ica to study the situation. The Pope 
was especially concerned over the low 
economic standards of Latin workers 
who are exposed to communism, as 
well as the anti-clerical feeling which, 


is especially strong 
intelligentsia. 

THE GENERALS. The army is an- 
other factor whose position regarding 
communism is uncertain and played 
on by the reds. Most army leaders 
are innately conservative, and the 
close link between several Latin gov- 
ernments and their army officer corps 
has been strengthened by family ties 
as well. At the present time, Latin 
American military leaders are increas- 
ingly brought under the influence of 
the United States through periods of 
military instruction in the United 
States or by military missions sent to 
the Latin American area. But such 
limited contacts cannot be counted on 
to make many military people more 
sympathetic to democratic practices. 

Many present day Latin American 
military groups are inclined toward 
authoritarian solutions of social and 
political questions. It is not at all un- 
usual to have some armies called out 
as police to quell a strike, break up a 
student demonstration or merely pre- 
serve the peace during an election. 
Unfortunately, the troops occasionally 
wind up firing on the civilians, result- 
ing in a score or more of dead or 
wounded. Communist agitators love 
this sort of thing. 


among university 


Moreover, the readiness of some 
military groups to lend themselves to 
those forces which offer the most im- 
mediate group profit tends inevitably 
toward authoritarian governments and 
communist bribes to would-be mili- 
taristic dictators. Thus, it is not possi- 
ble to assume that many Latin Amer- 
ican armies can totally resist a con- 
centrated communist effort, especially 
in the face of economic warfare. 
which is essentially a mystery to many 
military minds. 

LABOR. Industrialization has pro- 
duced a great change in Latin Amer- 
ican society, economics, and, corre- 
spondingly, in politics. Among these 


changes has been the increase in the 
size of the industrial labor force, 
which grew from an estimated 14.5 
per cent of the 1945 population of 
138,000,000 to 16.6 per cent of the 
1953 population of 166,900,000. 
There has been an accompanying 
surge in labor organization during and 
prior to this time, partially of an in- 
dependent nature but also as an ad- 
junct to official political parties. 
Peron’s first step in his rise was sub- 
version of previously-existing free 
unions. Brazilians refer quite candidly 
to the official nature of many of their 
trade unions. 


Labor organizations have been 
“kept’ by paternalistic governments 
and catered to by dictators. It is these 
organizations which, by Marxian logic, 
best serve as springboards for com- 
munist party activities. Latin trade 
union leaders have to remain constant- 
ly alert to the combined blandishment 
and violence of communist party or- 
ganizers masquerading as friends of 
the proletariat. That this is realized 
by many such leaders may be counted 
as one of the encouraging strengths 
of democratic practice in Latin Amer- 
ica, The Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Labor is a Latin Amer- 
ican anti-communist bulwark. Strong, 
independent trade unions are indispen- 
sable to democratic practice. 

The communists have long been set 
in their ways regarding attacks on labor 
unions. Their favorite method is still 
to wait until a union election, send a 
few hundred paid “voters” into the 
meeting, then start a very lengthy dis- 
cussion on the floor until most of the 
other members have left in sheer dis- 
gust and boredom. When they see 
they have a majority among those 
still remaining, the communists call 
for a vote on officers and other vital 
matters. Usually they win. In_ this 
way, combined with communist led 
strikes, propaganda campaigns and ap- 
peals to inherent Latin nationalism, 
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the communists pose a_ continuing 
threat to all Latin labor organizations. 

THE YOUTH. Student movements 
occupy a place unique to Latin Amer- 
ican politics, Advanced education, 
coupled with temporary physical re- 
moval from familiar surroundings, 
often implants a little “divine discon- 
tent” in many young people. Further, 
with proper provocation, they may 
show a disconcerting willingness to 
suffer imprisonment or even death for 
“the movement”, though few of them 
may understand exactly what it is 
they're “moving” for. There is a tend- 
ency, brought on by admittedly over- 
encouraged Latin utopian intellectual- 
ism, for them to wish immediate and 
drastic social and economic improve- 
ment, 


Thus exposed to a number of cataly- 
tic forces, students tend to organize 
into political action groups. Usually 
their activities are peaceful, but oc- 
casionally they can be and are direct- 
ed by agitators into more violent di- 
rections, such as the student led Vene- 
zuelan riots against Vice-President 
Nixon last year. They may close uni- 
versities and force the toppling of ad- 
ministrative policy including even the 
university president who appears to 
personify it. They may change local 
government policy, international pol- 
icy, even defeat Presidents of the Re- 
public and provide the _ principal 
source of personnel in successor gov- 
ernments. 

It should be noted that these activi- 
ties are not necessarily illegitimate. 
Rather, it is generally accepted in 
Latin America that a young man 
aspiring to a political career must 
make his mark in student political 
activities.. Fidel Castro started his 


career in this way. These student 
groups, like labor unions, are ready- 
made for communist seizure. That 
such efforts should be successful oc- 
casionally is to be expected. The stu- 
dent organizations in Guatemala 
under President Arbenz were under 
substantial communist control. 

Additionally, communist — student 
organizations headquartered in Prague; 
Czechoslovakia, have been sending 
increasing numbers of bulk propa- 
ganda literature shipments to Mexico 
City, where they are broken down 
into distribution quotas for various 
Latin universities. The newer litera- 
ture is deceptive in appearance, and 
some of it doesn’t even mention the 
word “communism”. Instead it harps 
on colonialism, exploitation by dic- 
tators and Yankee industrialists, the 
rapid rise of the Soviet peoples under 
“socialism” and the Soviet’s “peaceful 
atom program”. 

ANTI-YANKEEISM. Whatever may 
be said about these various  ele- 
ments, there remains the matter of 
attitudes and relationship toward the 
United States. Latin resentment of the 
United States is due to a number of 
factors: a sense of cultural superiority 
over the materialistic Yankees, mixed 
with resentment at being an area 
selected by a private business world 
for exploitation; the belief that the 
Monroe Doctrine, as interpreted by 
the United States, once imposed mili- 
tary and political colonialism upon 
Latin America in the name of hem- 
ispheric security; the  infuriatingly 
provincial assumption by the United 
States that its solutions to social and 
economic problems are equally ap- 
propriate to similar problems in Latin 
America, are only a few. It is perfect- 





ly clear—and Latin American leaders 
would be the first to admit it—that 
the United States plays a vital role in 
their international economic and polit- 
ical policies. But this is not the same 
thing as saying that Latins find this 
situation pleasant or even tolerable. 

Latin America desires intensely to 
become __ industrialized, and _ thus 
achieve a measure of economic secur- 
ity and independence. By implication 
this would result in greater political 
independence, and this in turn would 
naturally result in decreased political 
“reliability” from the North American 
viewpoint. Economically diversified 
nations would be able better to make 
significant foreign policy decisions in- 
dependently of North American in- 
fluence. Therefore, the communist 
argument that the United States has 
opposed Latin American economic 
advances because it does not want to 
see Latin nations capable of indepen- 
dent foreign policies, has made a deep 
impression on the area, no matter 
how false it may be. 

It seems obvious that much of the 
current anti-American unrest in Latin 
America is due to this very type of 
communist argument. But the unrest 
is not due to just this one form of 
communist attack. Rather, it is a com- 
bination of assaults on all the targets 
mentioned in this article. That is why 
it would be a disastrous mistake to 
assume that just because a Latin nation 
isn’t an obvious hotbed of Kremlin 
conspiracies, it is also safe for democ- 
racy. 

You may be sure that somewhere 
in that nation, in one disguise or an- 
other, attacking one or more of their 
half dozen favorite targets, commun- 
ists are hard’ at work. @ 
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Fifty years ago a young American 
from Philadelphia went to Peru as a 
member of a four-man commission 
to reorganize the educational system 
of that country. That young man, still 
young at 75 today, was Albert A. 
Giesecke, a Philadelphia school teach- 
who, in fifty years, managed to help 
reorganize Peruvian education, serve 
as rector of one of Peru’s national 
universities, bring sports, new ideas 
and new methods of teaching to the 
youngsters of this age-old land of 
the Incas, and be a fountain of 
knowledge and advice on Peru to 
American ambassadors, officials, tour- 
ists and businessmen. 

But even more, Dr. Giesecke did 
much to create good will between 
Peru and Chile. In 1920 Dr. Giesecke 
warned that the forty-year tension 
between Peru and Chile over a dis- 
puted province could lead to hostili- 
ties between the two countries. His 
timely advice helped preserve con- 
tinental peace. 





MR. PERU. A friendly, genial man, 
Dr. Giesecke knows Peru and its cul- 
ture, history and folklore better than 
any American and the majority of 
Peruvians. Known as “Mr. Peru” to 
many of his countrymen, his blue 
eyes light up with enthusiasm when 
talking about a new archaeological 
discovery or a new project that will 
help develop the country or increase 
the standards of living of the Indian 
population. 

Several times Dr. Giesecke prepared 
to return home, but each time he was 
called to contribute something more 
to Peru, and his love for his adopted 
country made staying away easy. 

Of French-German descent, Dr. 
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Giesecke was born Nov. 30, 1883, at 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. On_ his 
mother’s side he traces his ancestry 
back to a flour miller who refused 
to give up his mill when Frederick 
the Great of Prussia ordered the land 
confiscated. His mother’s family were 
French Hugenots who fled to Ger- 
many, and Dr. Giesecke’s father was 
a customs tailor who won a First 
Prize at the Chicago Exposition in 
1893. 

It was Leo S. Rowe, one of the 
great men of the Pan American 
Union, who recommended Dr. Gie- 
secke to the Peruvian Government. 
Giesecke had completed his studies 
with distinction at the Universities of 







Pennsylvania and Cornell and _ post- 
graduate courses at Berlin and Lau- 
sanne, and was brought to Peru to 
help re-organize the Peruvian educa- 
tional system. 

Before the Education Commission 
had completed its work on recom- 
mendations for reorganization, August 
B. Leguia, then President of Peru, 
called Giesecke to his office and asked 
him to serve as Rector (President) 
of the San Antonia Abad National 
University of Cuzco. The University 
had been closed for a year following 
political student strikes and demands 
for improvement of the faculty 
members. Leguia’s pressure, and his 
eloquence in perfect English, con- 
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vinced young Giesecke to unpack his 
bags and stay. Though he had already 
won a reputation as a competent or- 
ganizer, and was well respected, his 
appointment caused a tremendous im- 
pression. Dr. Giesecke became the 
first foreign head of any Peruvian 
university, 

Trouble makers immediately turned 
the incident into a_ political crisis 
which almost caused the downfall of 
the Cabinet, but the danger of a war 
with a neighboring country soon took 
the people’s mind away from young 
Giesecke. 

NEW IDEAS. With typical Yankee 
thoroughness he started cleaning 
house. This not only involved the 
faculty and the centuries-old teaching 
systems, but literally the age-old 
building where classes were held. Gie- 
secke introduced sports. such as bas- 
ketball, baseball, tennis and soccer 
and was often—to the concern of the 
faculty—seen happily playing and 
teaching games to the young students. 
The faculty thought he would not be 
respected for this fraternization, but 
“el Americano” soon gained the re- 


spect and confidence of his students. 


Often, Giesecke would be found talk- 
ing to his students, as man to man, 
discussing the lives of great Ameri- 
cans such as Washington, Lincoln, 
Bolivar and San Martin. Soon regis- 
tration at the University trebled, and 
due to the efforts of Giesecke out- 
standing graduates received scholar- 
ships to the United States and _ pro- 
fessors from abroad came to lecture 
at Cuzco. 

Giesecke then made time to learn 
the Inca tongue Quechua — still 
spoken by the vast majority of the 
Indian population. With his students 
he discovered old Inca ruins, giving 
fresh proof of the importance of Inca 
civilizations. He also was with the 
Hiram Bingham expedition of 1911 
that discovered Machu Picchu, the 
famed “Lost City of the Incas”, 
where the remnants of the Inca em- 
pire took refuge after the conquest 
by the Spaniards in the 16th century. 

But not only at the University and 
among his students did Giesecke win 
friends for himself and the United 
States, for he was also popular among 
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the people of Cuzco. The foreign in- 
truder had won the respect of both 
Indians and the proud descendants 
of Spanish conquistadores. He was 
nominated and elected to serve on the 
city council and three times as Act- 
ing Mayor of Cuzco, though he re- 
fused to campaign and shortly before 
the election he found an excuse to go 
off with an archaeological expedition. 

After a decade or more, Giesecke 
felt he had served the University of 
Cuzco well and was sure it could now 
stand on its own. In 1923, therefore, 
he resigned to return to the United 
States with his wife, Esther Mato, 
descendant of one of the oldest Span- 
ish families in Argentina which had 
fled that country from the tyranny of 
Juan Manuel Rosas. Additionally, 
two children had been born to the 
Gieseckes in Cuzco, Albert Anthony 
Jr. and Esther. 

But again Giesecke was to postpone 
his return to the U. S. Augusto B. 
Leguia, again serving as President of 
Peru, asked him to serve as Director 
General of Education for the country, 
the highest post in the Ministry after 
the cabinet minister himself. 

PEACE MAKER. For six years 
Giesecke helped to direct the educa- 
tion training of Peru, then, in 1925, 
President Leguia asked him to serve 
as a member of the Peruvian Delega- 
tion to the Plebiscite negotiations to 
be held between Peru and Chile over 
the disputed area of Tacna and Arica. 
President Calvin Coolidge had offgred 
the good offices of the United States 
to help settle the forty-four-year-old 
dispute arising from the Peruvian- 
Chilean war of 1879-1881, and ap- 
pointed General Pershing to head the 
U. S. delegation that was to preside 
over the negotiations. Pershing, who 
knew Giesecke personally and rec- 
ognized in him an unbiased observer, 
turned to him for a picture of the 
situation, which had been clouded by 
Peruvian and Chilean claims and 
counter claims. The conditions cre- 
ated by Chile—-the occupying nation 
—made it impossible to hold a fair 
plebiscite, as was stated by the U. S. 
Plebiscite Commission on putting an 
end to the negotiations between the 
two countries. The problem was final- 
ly setiled in 1929 by direct negotia- 
tions between Peru and Chile under 
the good offices of the U. S. The prov- 
ince was split, Tacna for Peru and 
Arica for Chile. 

The political skies of Peru began 
to darken in 1930 and Dr. Giesecke, 
wishing to be free of any implication’ 
in this field, resigned his post as 
Director of Education. A few months 
later President Leguia was overthrown 
by a military revolt. 
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The following year U. S. Ambassa- 
dor Fred Morris Dearing offered Dr. 
Giesecke a job at the Embassy as 
“Special Assistant to the Ambassa- 
dor.” Long before cultural relations 
were established between the United 
States and Latin American countries, 
Dr. Giesecke, with the help of promi- 
nent Peruvians, formed the Peruvian 
North American Cultural Institute, 
which later opened branches all over 
Peru. The institute has taught Eng- 
lish to thousands of Peruvians and is 
today one of the principal cultural 
centers in Peru, where prominent 
Peruvians and Americans lecture and 
exhibitions of American and Peru- 
vian paintings, customs, etc., are con- 
stantly being shown. 


Because of his great knowledge of 
Peru, Dr. Giesecke (Don Alberto to 
the Peruvians and Mr. Peru to Ameri- 
cans), is mandatory guide to Peru for 
visiting U. S. officials. Not long ago 
a former U. S. Ambassador came to 
Peru and refused to visit Cuzco and 
Machu Picchu unless Dr. Giesecke 
accompanied him. In this manner the 
young and unassuming American that 
came to Peru “for a short stay” fifty 
years ago has become the personifica- 
tion of the “good neighbor” policy. 
When any knotty problem comes up 
in the U. S. Embassy in Lima, Dr. 
Giesecke is generally consulted. 

His home in Lima has become the 
“Cuzco Consulate” (ad honorem) for 
the people of Cuzco, since he is con- 
sulted continually by them, concern- 
ing their own problems with the Cen- 
tral Government as well as other mat- 
ters. 


In 1953, on reaching 70, Dr. Gie- 
secke got ready to retire. The staff 
of the U. S. Embassy decided to hold 
a small informal gathering to bid him 
farewell, but to the pleasant surprise 
of everyone, Senators, former Cabinet 
Ministers, Supreme Court Justices, 
high Army officials and important 
Peruvians from many walks of life 
showed up to express their apprecia- 
tion of the work of their former 
teacher, advisor and friend. 

One month later, the U. S. Secre- 
tary of State instructed the Ambassa- 
dor’ in Lima to request Dr. Giesecke 
to return to the Embassy as “Special 
Assistant to the Ambassador.” Dr. 
Giesecke, now 75, continues to carry 
out his duties at the Embassy with 
the same enthusiasm and love of a 
man fifty years younger. Peruvians 
wanting advice on North American 
schooling or where to visit in the U. 
S., turn to Dr. Giesecke, as do Ameri- 
cans wanting to know about Peru. 
This has made him the best known 
and loved American in Peru today. @ 
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The Chilean economy, after fifteen 
vears of virtual paralysis, shows def- 
inite signs of resurgence. Since 1956 
foreign capital has been flowing into 
Chile, with commitments now exceed- 
ing $600 million; the 1959 fiscal bud- 
get of around $440 million is the first 
balanced budget in almost nine years; 
foreign exchange reserves are the high- 
est since the end of 1949; industrial 
output, which had fallen in 1957 and 
1958, increased 10 per cent in the 
first eight months of 1959; the capac- 
ity of Chile’s large copper mines is 
being expanded by one-third: Chile’s 
peso, which had been going through 
continuous erosion in relation to the 
dollar since 1945, steadied by the end 


of July, 1959, at around 1,050 per 


dollar (up from the 1958 low point 
of 1,200) and plans now call for a 


On Chile’s fine ranches . . 


Modern Chile... 


complete overhaul of the nation’s cur- 


rency. 

These symptoms of strength are the 
early fruits of Chile’s new economic 
policy—a policy which had its forma- 
tive beginnings in the middle nine- 
teen-fifties. 

Roughly a decade after the close 
of World War II, Chile’s economy 
Was in serious trouble. Between 1945 
and 1955 the cost of living multiplied 
about 14 times, and Chile’s balance 
of international payments hovered in 
a chronic state of disequilibrium. 
Chile became converted into a net 
agricultural importing country. In the 
ten years from 1945 to 1955, she im- 
ported nearly $325,000,000 in food, 
a condition which brought to bear 
increasing pressure on scarce foreign 
exchange resources. Net internal in- 
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vestment in agriculture in the im- 
mediate postwar decade was negative, 
down 37% in six years, and this was 
no less true of such basic “social over- 
head capital” as railways, ports, com- 
munication, utilities and private elec- 
tric service. Moreover, there was some 
question whether the long established 
Chilean nitrate industry would sur- 
vive. 

Finally, since the country failed to 
take advantage of the excellent op- 
portunity which emerged during this 
era of world prosperity to diversify 
its exports, and chose instead to re- 
main tied to its traditional principal 
export, copper, things looked very 
bleak indeed. While copper produc- 
tion rose year by year, Chile’s share 
of the world market dropped from 
20% in 1944 to 13% in 1954. This 
meant that the country was selling a 
proportionally smaller percentage of 
its production’ each succeeding year. 

PENALTY. To make matters worse 
the Chilean government tried to raise 
the national income by establishing a 
penalty rate for foreign exchange. 
The large foreign-owned mining com- 
panies that provide Chile with about 
three-fourths of its gross export in- 
come were required to surrender for- 
eign money, such as U. S. dollars, 
for Chilean pesos at penalty rates 
below the free market level in order 
to cover their local expenses. The 
effect of this was to raise appreciably 
costs of production in dollars, lower 
profits, and destroy their incentives to 
expand. This multiple exchange sys- 
tem inhibited the very industries 
which are Chile’s economic life. 

Fortunately, since the middle fifties 
there has occurred a major policy 
shift from these chaotic conditions. 
The emerging pattern is toward giv- 
ing free play to market forces and 
disentanglement of the cumbersome 
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with more money to spend, Chilenos flock to its beaches 


and irrational network of government 
interventions which had been built into 
the economy. 

Many of these progressive steps 
were made possible in 1958, with the 
election of Jorge Alessandri to the 
Chilean Presidency. Unlike his pred- 
ecessor, who had to rely on a pre- 
carious political coalition, President 
Alessandri is politically secure, with 
98 votes (to 49) in the House, 29 
votes (to 16) in the Senate. This 
majority enabled him to secure from 
the Congress extraordinary powers to 
rule by decree for one year. The new 
President soon used these powers to 
induce Congress to act on a num- 
ber of reform measures. Among the 
most important of these were the fol- 
lowing: (1) Antitrust legislation, (2) 
compulsory accounting in the agricul- 
tural industry, (3) termination of the 
special privilege system which copper 
and nitrate workers hitherto had en- 
joyed and, (4) a law covering the 
creation of a new “hard” monetary 
unit—the escudo, to replace the 
peso. In addition, the new Adminis- 
tration has managed to reduce a vast- 
ly overstaffed civil service, has suc- 
ceeded in tightening up on income tax 
evasion and avoidance, and settled 
debts to government contractors 
amounting to $95 million, many of 
which had been outstanding for sev- 
eral years. 

COPPER. The critical situation in- 
volving the status of the foreign cop- 
per mining companies was reversed 
by the passage of the law of “New 
Treatment” in May, 1955. The new 
legislation placed primary emphasis 
on profit taxes and provided genuine 
incentive for the expansion of output. 
It eliminated discriminatory exchange 
treatment and restored to foreign- 
owned companies the control over 
sales previously exercised by Chile’s 




































































Central Bank. 

A single profit tax has replaced 
the cumbersome system prevailing 
before and is composed of two com- 
ponents: (1) a basic tax of 50 per 
cent on profits, and (2) a variable 
surtax which diminishes from 25 per 
cent as output increases beyond the 
base output level of 95% of the aver- 
age output during the period 1949- 
1953. The surtax is calculated to dis- 
appear when base production has been 
doubled. In the eventuality of a re- 
duction of output below 80 per cent 
of the base production figures (with- 
out extraordinary cause) an 80 per 
cent tax on profits will apply. 

In place of a penalty exchange 
rate, the new legislation specifically 
provides that the large copper com- 
panies may liquidate their dollars at 
the free rate of exchange. Other pro- 
visions particularly designed to en- 
courage modernization of facilities 
and new investment include: (1) a 
tax of only 50 per cent of profits on 
newly established enterprises in the 
copper mining industry; (2) permis- 
sion from the President of Chile to 
grant special amortization privileges 
covering new investments by the pro- 
ducing companies; (3) tax reduction 
to encourage copper refining in Chile 
prior to export; (4) the extension of 
all the benefits of the Foreign Invest- 
ment Law; and (5) the offer of tax 
advantages for the improvement of 
social conditions in the copper indus- 
try. 

The response to the law of “New 
Treatment” has been immediate and 
positive. Ambitious plans for expan- 
sion of capacity are under way. Out- 
put of the large mining companies, 
which averaged 324,000 metric tons 
in 1953-1954 (the two years prior to 
the “New Treatment” law), expanded 
to an average 433,000 metric tons in 
1956-1958. This represents a 34% 
increase of 109,000 tons annually. 
Intensive prospecting operations were 
initiated by Anaconda’s Chilean affiil- 
ate which led to the recent discovery 
of the “El Salvador” ore body con- 
taining 300,000,000 tons averaging 1.6 
per cent copper. The mine began 
operations in May, 1959 and its event- 
ual capacity will be 100,000 tons an- 
nually. The total investment in “El 
Selvador” will reach an_ estimated 
$104 million. Under the new policy 
all import duties on the machinery 
and equipment for the project were 
waived. In addition, the cost of de- 
veloping and equipping the property 
may be amortized for income taxes 
over a five-year period after the com- 
mencement of operations. 

NEW MONEY. Certainly the re- 
turn to realistic exchange rates, which 
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CHILE: FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND CREDIT COMMITMENTS 
(1956-1959, Cumulative) 


In millions of dollars 


Foreign Copper Companies $155 
Foreign Nitrate Companies 27 
Compania de Telefonos de Chile (T.T.T.) 56 
Miscellaneous Direct investments 54 
International Bank 22 
West German Private and Public Credits 100 
French Private and Public Credits 50 
Consortium of U. S. Banks 55 
Export-Import Bank 52 
Export-Import Bank and U. S. Treasury 23 
Total $614 
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can adequately reflect the production 
costs of export and import goods, has 
been a major victory for proponents 
of the new Chilean economy. It is also 
reasonable to expect that exporters 
and other Chilean business firms will 
now have a real inducement to bring 
home an estimated $3,000,000 in 
funds presently kept abroad, since the 
exchange rate has begun to represent 
the real value of the peso. 

This value, by the way, must now 
be referred to in the past tense. The 
Chilean peso is in the process of van- 
ishing from the world market. Presi- 
dent Alessandri has ordered its re- 
placement with the escudo, a unit of 
currency presently in circulation which 
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a greater diversification of exports 


is worth 1,000 pesos. 

The changeover is expected to re- 
store a good deal of confidence in 
Chilean currency, since the new 
escudo will be virtually equivalent in 
value to the U. S. dollar. 

In view of Chile’s imperative need 
to broaden and deepen its export 
base, the results of recent investiga- 
tions are exceedingly encouraging. 
The truly outstanding export oppor- 
tunity resides in Chile’s woodpulp and 
cellulose potential. An investment of 
$200 million applied over the next 
ten years to a pulp and paper indus- 
try could provide the country with an 
estimated annual net foreign exchange 
income of $80 million, about one- 





fifth of the country’s current com- 
mercial exchange receipts. The pro- 
jects, involving the installation of 
eight paper and pulp mills, would 
provide Chile with a source of net 
foreign exchange second only to cop- 
per. 

These proposed outlays are critical- 
ly needed if the present investment 
in pine plantations, covering over 
500,000 acres and estimated at a cur- 
rent value of $70 million, is to be 
saved. The creation of this industry 
would provide an estimated 18,000 
jobs, a number which compares favor- 
ably with employment in the mining 
operations of the large nitrate com- 
panies. 

The projected demand situation for 
woodpulp and paper in Latin Amer- 
ica is extremely favorable. Over a de- 
cade, the demand for paper products 
in Latin America is expected to more 
than double. At present, the region 
must import over 40 per cent of its 
total needs from North America and 
Europe. Even including planned in- 
creases in production within the re- 
gion, the estimated Latin paper prod- 
ucts deficit for 1965 will be 1,250,000 
tons. Such a deficit will involve a 
foreign exchange drain of roughly 
$500 million on the nations involved. 

Only one problem stands in the 
way of developing Chile’s paper 
products industry. The paucity of 
local capital funds and of foreign ex- 
change needed for the -purchase of 
equipment indicates the need for a 
considerable foreign investor partici- 
pation. A rapid expansion of the pulp 
and paper industry now is vital to 
Chile’s economic future. 

FARM PLAN. Beyond the broad- 
ening of markets through deepening: 
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and diversification of exports, a com- 
prehensive agricultural development 
program presents a most promising 
area in which import substitution 
(foreign exchange saving) can pro- 
ceed economically. Under the new 
exchange system agriculturists need no 
longer compete with foreign wheat, 
meat, and other farm products im- 
ported at artificially overvalued rates. 
The government is encouraging in- 
creases in farm output through the 
gradual implementation of the Agri- 
cultural and Transportation Plan. 
The plan envisions the provision of 
basic facilities including access roads, 
irrigation works, marketing facilities, 
and agricultural experimental and ex- 
tension services. A pilot undertaking, 
Plan Chillan, which includes U. S. 
Point-Four participation, has been 
operating with notable success in a 
concentrated area south of Santiago. 
Significantly, farm output in 1958 
exceeded the output of the previous 
year by 17 percent. Rapidly expand- 
ing productivity on Chile’s farms, ac- 
companied by rising farm income, 
should provide an increasing market 
for manufacturing industries. Wheat, 
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largely as a consequence of the ex- 
change reform, will be available for 
export for the first time in many 
years and there are large surpluses of 
other grains, onions, and beans. 
Another favorable prospect for in- 
creasing productivity and amplifying 
market opportunities in Chile may be 
found in the operations of the Pacific 
Steel Company’s integrated steel mill 
located near Concepcion, the coun- 
try’s second largest industrial city. All 
major raw materials, with the excep- 
tion of about one-third of the com- 
pany’s coal requirements, are of 
Chilean origin, while cheap, high- 
quality iron ore and ocean transporta- 
tion of all materials (except domestic 
coal) have resulted in low assembly 
cost of raw materials. A United States 
firm. the Koppers Company, super- 
vised the engineering and construction 
of the plant and has been retained as 
“participating manager.” As_ the 
Chilean technicians became more ex- 
pert in the operation of the steel plant. 
the Pacific Steel Company was able 
to reduce the number of its American 
technicians from 130 in December, 
1950, to 22 in December, 1956. 


A positive policy of lowering costs 
and prices of Chilean-produced steel 
promises to aid the country’s growing 
steel consuming metal-working indus- 
try in competition for exports of its 
products in neighboring countries. 

Chilean government officials have 
long been promoting the idea of a 
common market for South America, 
and have only recently signed a pact 
which will soon bring into being a 
regional common market encompass- 
ing the southern countries of South 
America. The elimination of barriers 
to trade and payments among these 
nations could conceivably provide 
Chile with a secure market of near 
continental proportions for its wood- 
pulp and -paper, chemical. iron ore, 
coal, iron and steel, and metal-work- 
ing industries. The intricate controls 
which contained the vital forces of 
the Chilean economy for the past 
fifteen years have been dismantled 
and an unprecented flow of foreign 
capital is entering the country. For 
these and other reasons, Chile. among 
Latin American economies, should 
achieve one of the highest growth 
rates in the coming decade. @ 
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MEXICO... 


United States Senator James East- 
land has apparently uncovered a tariff 
law loophole which is allowing an in- 
creasing amount of Mexican cotton 
into the United States. The tariff re- 
garding importation of cotton states 
that only 30,000 pounds of raw cot- 
ton shall be importable into the U. S. 
in any one year. Processed cotton, 
however, is allowed in unlimited 
quantities, provided a 5 percent tariff 
rate is.paid. Mexican producers, Sena- 
tor Eastland claims, have been partly 
processing their cotton and shipping 
it into the United States through the 
“loophole”. According to the Senator, 
2,447,614 pounds of this cotton en- 
tered the U. S. last year through only 
one of ten possible points of entry 
from Mexico. So far it seems that 
Senator Eastland is the only person 
really upset over this state of affairs, 
but he, at least,has good reason for 
his concern. Senator Eastland’s home 
state is Mississippi, chief cotton grow- 
ing area of the U. S. 
VENEZUELA... 

One of those international rumors 
which can, if unchecked, lead to 
economic disaster, has been making 
the rounds concerning the Venezuelan 
Bolivar. The rumor says that the 
Bolivar is due to be devalued. This 
statement is, on face value, absurd. 
Venezuela, with an annual income of 
some $2,000.000,000, and reserves of 
700,000,000 U. S. dollars, can pro- 
duce enough hard currency to back 
its own banknotes to 184% of their 
face value. Just how the rumor got 
started is a mystery, but the Vene- 
zuelan government has hastened to 
announce that the Bolivar will not be 
devalued, either now or in the foresee- 
able future. 

URUGUAY... 

A new schedule of multiple ex- 
change rates has been announced by 
the Uruguayan government. The plan 
is apparently designed to force the 
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majority of Uruguayan exporters to 
convert their foreign exchange to 
Uruguayan pesos at the official rate 
of 4.11 pesos to the dollar, instead of 
the free market rate of 10.50 to the 
dollar. The decrees establish such 
complex conversion time limits for 
exporters in various fields that we 
urge North Americans interested in 
further information to write to their 
nearest U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Office for a complete 
breakdown of the new schedules. 
NETHERLANDS... 

An interesting little financial note 
brings to further light the fact that 
European banking circles are more 
than making up for lost time in de- 
velopment of interests in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Holland Bank Union has de- 
cided to make further investments in 
Latin America, and has actually begun 
to invest in Argentine and Brazilian 
projects. The chief concentration of 
H.B.U.’s present activities seems to 
be in Argentina’s Patagonian prov- 
inces. 

GUATEMALA... 

The Bank of Guatemala and the 
Development Loan Fund are cooperat- 
ing on a $5 million project to develop 
this nation’s rubber production. The 
credit, to be channeled through the 
Banco de Guatemala to individual 
producers, is intended to encourage 
further investment in this field. It is 
felt that upwards of $40 million could 
be profitably invested in Guatemalan 
rubber production. Along these same 
lines, it has just been revealed that 
GINSA, one of Guatemala’s leading 
rubber producers and manufacturers 
of tires, has been approached by two 
of the largest tire manufacturers in 
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the world with a proposal which will 
see GINSA licensed to make their 
products in Guatemala for distribu- 
tion throughout Central America, 


UNITED STATES... 

Preliminary plans are proceeding 
for establishment of the International 
Development Association, it was an- 
nounced in Washington last month. 
The new body will be involved with 
financing in under-developed nations 
of the world, especially in Latin 
America, and will be able to make 
loans at low interest rates which 
present international monetary agen- 
cies cannot handle. Capital of the 
I. D. A. is set at one billion dollars, . 
and all subscribing nations will con- 
tribute in proportion to their current 
share in the World Bank. This will 
make the United States’ share some 
$320,000,000. According to terms of 
just completed agreements, participat- 
ing nations will subscribe 50% of 
their obligation at once, and the re- 
mainder in five annual payments. 20% 
of each payment is to be made in gold 
or U. S. dollars, and the remaining 
80% in national currencies. 

RED TRADE... 

In addition to the Brazilian trade 
agreement mentioned above, the com- 
munists are hard at work in other 
areas of Latin America. Communist 
China, which does not exactly suffer 
from an over-abundance of automo- 
biles, has announced to the world that 
in 1960 it will begin exporting cars 
to Latin America. The cars carry a 
typically ‘Marxian name: Red Flag. 
Further information has not yet been 
released on these vehicles, but from 
past experience it may safely be re- 
ported that they will be very inexpen- 
sive, on the small side, economical, 
solid but not too attractive and will 
undoubtedly come complete with ham- 
mer and sickle. 

Other news in the red trade field 
concerns Argentina, where the Rus- 
sians are succeeding at another exam- 
ple of what has come to be called the 
“Uruguayan Game”. This is a maneu- 
ver whereby Soviet trade barons grad- 
ually take over buying of the major 
share of a single commodity export 
and hold onto it until continued pros- 
perity of the industry depends on con- 
tinued Russian purchases of the prod- 
uct. The target this time was the Ar- 
gentine fur industry, where it has just 
been revealed that the Soviet Union 
and its satellites now control no less 
than 46% of the total export com- 
merce. 
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GOOD WILL AND 
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DOLLARS AT HOME 


As a subscriber of LATIN AMERICAN REPORT 
magazine you can earn extra dollars and be an ambassa- 
dor of goodwill between the United States and the 
other Americas... . 
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cepting subscriptions for LATIN AMERICAN RE- 
PORT you are under no obligation whatsoever. Even 
asking us for detailed information on our subscription 
plan does NOT represent any obligation for you to 
secure subscriptions—that is up to you. 

Just drop us a note today. Ask us to send you, FREE, further 


information about LATIN AMERICAN REPORT'S subscription 
representatives’ plan. 
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SALTILLO Continued from page 10 


terrey and Torreon, was the place to 
go. Today, things have changed. The 
Mexico City-bound motorist breezes 
through the old city with hardly more 
than a passing glance. But it is still 
a popular weekend retreat for border- 
land Texans. 

Progress has made of Monterrey a 
thriving industrial city, of Torreon a: 
mining and agricultural center—but 
Saltillo, on the high desert a few thou- 
sand feet up through a mountain pass 
from Monterrey, remains as always a 
touch of old Mexico. Running south 
out of Saltillo, straight as a string up 
the desert valley, is the excellent new 
fast route to Mexico City—Highway 
57. Along the highway, and the ap- 
proach road from Monterrey, the city 
has taken on a modern look in the 
past few years — ultra-wide boule- 
vards, service stations, motels — im- 
posing buildings. 

But the picturesque splendor of Sal- 
tillo lies back in the old city itself, 
along the narrow winding streets, the 
plazas, the residential sections on the 
hillsides, The city is a study in pas- 
tels — whites, pinks, tile reds, and 
earthen hues. The higher up the hills, 
along the cobbled calles, the more 
earthen the houses, the more earthy 
the inhabitants. There, the walls that 
line the streets are of baked adobe 
mud, and eventually the streets them- 
selves are unpaved and eroded, and 
at the very top of the hill, incongru- 
ously, a modern elementary school. 

Below, a rolling sea of flat rooftops 
is broken only by the upthrust spires 
of cathedrals. Except for the siesta 
heat of mid-day, the cobbled streets 
are alive with subdued activity—but 
not the frantic pace of other cities, 
for here people learned a long time 
ago to gear their pace to the desert 
sun. Here one can still do in a day 
and in a lifetime all that is to be done, 
and without too much hurry. There 
is even time left over in which to do 
nothing at all. 

And a good place to do it is in the 
Shaded patio and pleasantly cool por- 
ticos of the old-fashioned hotel that 
fronts on the central plaza. Time 
stands still in this old city where 
revolutions once were plotted, and 
only the speeding traffic along the 
highways at the edge of town, and a 
few probing tourists in the cobbled 
side streets, identify the century. 

But in spite of Saltillo’s relaxing 
charm, most who come to visit now- 
adays soon find its leisurely pace dis- 
quieting, and as a rule they do not 
linger long here, but hurry on. And 
when they leave, they go as they came 
—through the desert. e 


GUATEMALA, LAND OF 
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COLONIAL SPLENDOR to MODERN FUNCTIONALISM 


Guatemala is the ‘“‘Land of Eternal Spring” in many ways. Not only is the 
climate salutary; the re-birth that spring signifys may be seen in many ways. 
Typical of this is Guatemala’s architecture, constantly growing along with the 
country. 
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For information apply to the NATIONAL TOURIST BUREAU 6th Ave 5-35 Guatemala 
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GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN 


STEAMSHIP CO., INC. ¢ S21 Gravier Street, New Orieans, La. 
In other cities call Lykes or Grace 

















